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menacing  realities,  than  to  chase,  under  what- 
ever sounding  names,  the  phantoms  of  dead 
and  buried  policy  ! 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
report  of  the  constabulary  commissioners 
revealed  the  existence,  in  the  rural  districts, 
of  such  effective  crime  and  such  ineffective 
means  of  prevention  or  detection,  as  reason- 
able men  might  have  supposed  would  have 
startled  any  legislature  under  the  sun.  Crowds 
of  audacious  robbers  roving  free  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a few  wooden-headed 
little  farmers  or  shopkeepers,  made  con- 
stables in  spite  of  themselves,  and  refusing 
to  turn  out  of  bed  for  the  apprehension 
of  criminals,  because  their  wives  wouldn’t 
let  them  come,  but  sending  their  constables’ 
staves  instead,  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  some  mysterious  potency  in  those 
I talismans,  formed  the  mildest  contrast  in  the 

Sicture.  How  long  have  we  heard,  how  often 
o we  hear,  and  on  what  strong  evidence,  of 
huts  where  the  families  of  English  laborers 
i are  so  huddled  together,  that  from  childhood 
j they  become  inured  to  what  would  shock 
the  South  Sea  savages  1 Is  anything  on  earth 
more  certain  than  the  fact  that  there  is  among 
such  people  frightful  ignorance  ? And  who, 
a hundred  yeans  hence,  will  not  stand  amazed, 
tracking  such  traces  of  Cain  in  the  Fields  as 
we  have  here  enumerated,  to  read,  in  the 
I same  records  which  preserve  them  for  poste- 
rity, of  Country-party  dinners,  Country-party 
' meetings,  Country-party  speeches,  Country- 
party  facts  and  figures  without  end,  middle,  or 
beginning — and  not  one  Country-party  effort 
directed  at  the  plainest  causes  of  these  bloody 
footprints  on  the  grass  ! 

Within  the  last  month,  several  rural  crimes 
have  ended  in  the  spectacle  of  death  upon  the 
scaffold,  presented  to  rural  crowds.  We 
believe  that  no  worse  spectacle  could,  by 
any  ingenuity,  be  exhibited  to  such  behold- 
l ers.  Many  Home  Secretaries  will  come  and 
go,  no  doubt,  resisting  solemn  private  execu- 
tions, never  seeing  any  public  execution, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  in  one  of  our  own 
possessions,  and  under  our  own  flag,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  executions  private 
(because  of  their  corrupting  influence)  and 
with  the  best  effect.  The  time  will  come, 
for  all  this,  when  the  horrible  shows  will 
cease. 

But,  in  the  interval,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  intelligent  and  accomplished  gentle- 
men who  conduct  the  daily  newspapers  of 
! this  era,  and  who  make  them  one  of  the  great 
I estates  of  the  realm,  will  observe  and  correct  a 
patronising  inclination  to  introduce  the  hang- 
man personally  to  then-  readers,  which  has 
latterly  taken  an  increasing  hold  on  the  re- 
corders of  executions.  An  odious  introduction 
of  this  functionary  by  name — an  offensively 
familiar  mention  of  “ Calcraft,”  on  all  pos- 
sible occasions — a special  notice  of  how  ‘‘  Cal- 
craft ” came  from  London,  being  specially  re- 
| tained — how  “ Calcraft  ” pinioned,  placed, 
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adjusted,  drew  the  bo^and  the  like— not, 
we  would  with  deferennftN^y^mit^ji^needful 
or  a wholesome  thing.  It  is  not  good  for  the 
hangman  to  flourish  in  the  papers^  jike  the 
toastmaster  at  a public  dinner.  -He  is -best’  £s 
a horrible  shadow,  obscure  ajut  sbyinmiA-  , 

should  not  be  brought  into  the  fight  as''A  ; 
public  character,  with  whona-  any  one  may  be 
Hail-fellow  well  met.  The  executioner  never 
has  been  so  much  individualized  ii_jp^iiit,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  as  h&ha&leen 
lately,  since  his  name  was  Samson  and  -jhn-. 
worked  a Guillotine.  ' 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  C^QEOFOEM.  S 

The  globe  whereon  we  live,'eapetU 
has  now  pretensions  to  that  epit 
could  not  boast  of,  in  former  times.  Science, 
continually  developing  its  capabilities,  is  daily 
rendering  it  a more  eligible  residence  for  a 
gentleman — a more  commodious  dwelling- 
place,  indeed,  to  all.  Say  that  the  path  of 
life  is  thorny  still ; yet,  what  with  gutta 
percha — for  soles  and  other  things — steam, 
electricity,  and  other  helps  and  appliances, 
it  has  become  a decidedly  more  passable 
thoroughfare  than  it  was.  Philosophers,  by 
simply  giving  their  minds  to  the  study  of 
Nature,  have  obtained  results  more  valuable 
than  the  considerations  for  which,  according 
to  the  myths  of  the  middle  ages,  their  pre- 
decessors were  glad  to  dispose  of  their  souls. 
The  amount  of  human  comfort  has  been 
greatly  augmented ; the  sum  of  human 
wretchedness  has  been  diminished  by  a very 
large  figure.  Among  the  reductions  of  this 
kind  that  have  been  accomplished  in  modern 
times,  the  most  signal,  unquestionably,  is  the 
abolition  of  physical  pain,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  effected  by  the  discovery  of  the  ansesthe- 
tical  property  of  chloroform  ; that  is,  of  the 
remarkable  power  possessed  by  that  substance, 
when  inhaled,  of  annulling,  for  a time  of 
greater  or  less  duration,  the  sensibility  of 
animal  bodies. 

Of  the  numerous  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
one,  by  no  means  the  least  grievous,  is  the 
contingency  of  having  to  part  with  an  un- 
sound limb,  or  otherwise  to  undergo  the 
process  of  being  dissected  alive,  commonly 
called  a surgical  operation.  It  has  long  been 
an  axiom  in  chirurgical  science,  that  the 
operator  should  endeavour,  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability,  to  perform  his  vivisection  “ tuto, 
cito,  et  jucunde  ” — safely,  speedily,  and  plea- 
santly. Modern  advancement  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  refinement  in  dexterity,  had 
enabled  surgeons  to  comply,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, with  the  two  former  requisitions ; the 
latter  still  remained  certainly  unfulfilled.  The 
horrors  of  ancient  surgery  had  been  miti- 
gated ; but  all  that  skill  and.  knowledge  could 
do  or  suggest  failed,  signally,  to  make  things 
pleasant,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to  the 
individual  under  the  scalpel.  So  far  agree- 
able, however,  as  the  prospect  of  a comfortable 
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doze,  with  the  expectation  of  awakening  re- 
lieved of  a tormentor  a burden,  can  make  a 
surgical  operatlmq  it  has,  at  last,  been  ren- 
dered. Everybody  is  aware  that,  during  the 
extraordinary  slumber  induced  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform,  operations  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  the  greatest  difficulty  may  be 
painlessly  undergone.  Consciousness  is  sus- 
pended, sensation  placed  in  abeyance.  Muscles, 
tendons,  bones,  even  nerves,  are  cut  and  sawn 
through  with  little  or  no  inconvenience  to 
their  proprietor.  A man  is  lopped  and  pruned 
like  a tree  ; he  is  carved  and  hewn,  and 
squared,  as  if  he  were  a log ; and  is,  indeed,  the 
mere  apathetic  subject  of  medical  carpentry. 

Whilst  the  bodily  edifice  is  under  surgical 
repair,  for  the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to 
avoid  the  annoyance  attending  the  cognizance 
of  that  process,  by  taking,  with  ease  and 
convenience,  an  excursion  into  the  land  of 
sleep,  every  lifeholder  of  the  tenement  in 
question  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  peculiar  power  of  chloroform  to 
produce  insensibility,  was  determined  by  his 
researches.  Eor  some  time  previously,  sul- 
phuric ether,  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Morton  of  Boston,  in  America,  had 
been  in  use  for  the  same  purpose.  There 
were,  however,  objections  to  its  employment. 
A larger  quantity  of  it  than  was  consistent  with 
safety,  required  occasionally  to  be  administered 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Its  odour  was 
disagreeably  strong  and  permanent ; and, 
what  was  worse,  it  not  unfrequently  excited 
irritation  in  the  chest.  In  search,  therefore, 
of  a more  safe  and  commodious  anaesthetic 
agent,  Dr.  Simpson  tried  a series  of  experi- 
ments, principally  on  his  own  person,  with  a 
variety  of  volatile  substances  ; and  the  result 
was,  his  announcement,  in  1847,  of  the  desi- 
deratum as  being  supplied  by  chloroform. 

The  existence  of  this  substance,  chloroform, 
had  been  known  to  chemists  since  1831,  in 
which  year  it  was  discovered  by  Soubeiran. 
Very  little  later,  in  1832,  an  independent 
discovery  of  it  was  made  by  Liebig.  Dumas, 
in  1835,  was  the  first  to  ascertain  its  exact 
chemical  composition. 

When,  m our  nursery  days,  we  used  to 
read  of  some  wonderful  balsam,  by  means 
whereof  well-disposed  magicians  and  benevo- 
lent fairies  were  wont  to  charm  away  the  pain 
of  injuries  inflicted  by  dragons  and  ogres  on 
the  persons  of  good  knights  and  serviceable 
giant-killers,  a very  natural  desire  arose  in 
our  minds  for  information  concerning  the 
nature  and  composition  of  the  marvellous 
remedy.  Those  who  are  not  conversant  with 
chemical  details,  and  who  may,  in  spite  of 
hope  to  the  contrary,  one  day  have  a tooth 
to  be  extracted,  or  a nail  to  be  plucked  out — 
not  to  suggest  more  formidable  interference 
of  a manual  or  anatomical  description  with 
the  living  mechanism — will  probably  feel  a 
similar,  and  at  least  an  equal  curiosity,  with 
regard  to  the  rather  more  practically  inte- 
resting subject  of  chloroform. 


Chloroform  is  a bright  colourless  liquid, 
in  appearance  resembling  spirit  of  wine, 
which  it  further  resembles  in  being  extremely 
volatile,  but  differs  from  it  remarkably  in 
being  much  more  dense  ; for  it  is  considerably 
heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  sinks.  Unlike 
spirit  of  wine,  too,  it  is  not  inflammable.  It 
has  an  agreeable,  fragrant,  etherial,  fruit-like 
smell,  very  similar  to  that  of  a ripe  apple  ; 
and  a sweet  taste.  Chloroform  boils  at  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  degrees,  and  its 
vapour  exceeds  in  density  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  somewhat  above  the  proportion  of 
four  to  one.  The  ready  volatility  of  a fluid 
comparatively  so  ponderous  as  chloroform 
may  appear  singular. 

Chloroform,  considered  as  a noun-substan- 
tive, may  be  said  to  be  an  abbreviation — not 
to  employ  the  more  equivocal  expression, 
alias.  In  legal  phraseology — according  to  tlie 
statutes  of  chemistry — it  is  called  per-chloride 
of  formyle,  signifying  formyle  united  with  its 
maximum  of  chlorine.  More  strictly  still,  it  is 
denominated  ter-chloride  instead  of  per-chlo- 
ride, to  denote  that  the  proportions  in  which 
the  chlorine  is  combined  with  the  formyle  are 
three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Now, 
formyle  is  a substance  supposed  to  be  the 
base,  or  fundamental,  or  essential  constituent 
part  of  an  acid  called  formic  acid.  Formic' 
acid  is  so  termed  from  having  been  first  dis- 
covered in  red  ants,  the  Latin  for  ant  being 
formica  ; it  consists  of  three  proportions  of 
oxygen,  in  combination  with  one  of  hydrogen 
and  two  of  carbon.  But  if  such  is  the  com- 
position of  formic  acid,  what,  it  will  be  asked, 
was  meant  by  the  statement  that  its  base  is 
formyle  1 This  seeming  puzzle  is  solved  bv 
the  explanation,  that  formyle  is  not  conceived 
to  be  a simple  element,  but  a substance 
analogous  to  one,  constituted  by  the  two  pro- 
portionals of  carbon  and  one  of  hydrogen  in 
the  formic  acid.  Here  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a chemical  compound  differs  essentially 
from  a mechanical  mixture.  Things  mixed 
mechanically  are  separable  particle  from 
particle  ; sulphur  from  charcoal ; chalk  from 
cheese.  In  a chemical  compound,  the  least 
particle  that  can  be  got  by  mechanical  sub- 
division contains  the  same  chemical  con- 
stituents as  the  whole  mass.  The  smallest 
conceivable  quantity,  for  instance,  of  formyle, 
consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Formyle 
has  never  been  produced  separately,  so  as  to 
be  shown  by  itself ; but  chemists,  on  certain 
theoretical  grounds,  conclude  that  the  carbon 
and  the  hydrogen  of  the  formic  acid  exist 
therein  in  a state  of  special  combination,  as  a 
distinct  thing  ; so  that  formic  acid  consists 
not  in  a mutual  partnership  between  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen  individually,  but  of 
a particular  arrangement  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  on  the  one  band — making  formyle 
— with  respect  to  oxygen  on  the  other.  In 
like  manner,  also,  Chloroform  is  ultimately 
resolvable  into  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  carbon : 
the  formyle,  to  which  the  three  parts  of 
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chlorine  are  adjoined,  consisting  of  a peculiar 
union  of  two  of  carbon  with  one  of  hydrogen. 
Formyle  is  called,  technically,  a compound  radi- 
cal ; that  is,  a substance  resembling  an  element, 
but  chemically  divisible.  Further  remark  on 
the  radical  principle  of  chloroform  must  be 
left  to  the  professed  chemist — aud  punster. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observation  that, 
as  Dr.  Simpson  has  pointed  out,  the  discovery 
by  Soubeiran,  Liebig,  and  Dumas,  of  the 
formation  and  composition  of  chloroform, 
resulted  from  inquiries  and  experiments 
instituted  by  them,  with  the  sole  object  of 
investigating  a point  in  philosophical  che- 
mistry. They  had  no  notion,  no  surmise,  of 
the  wonderful  agency  of  chloroform  on  the 
animal  system.  Had  they  been  asked  to  what 
practical  purpose  they  expected  their  re- 
searches would  tend,  they  could  only  have 
answered,  generally,  that  every  addition  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge  is  cf  some  use 
or  other,  although  we  may  be  unable  to  con- 
jecture or  foresee  its  precise  utility.  Such  a 
reply  would  have  seemed  great  foolishness  to 
those  rather  numerous  sages  of  every-day  life 
who  are  continually  asking  what  is  the  good 
of  this  or  that  scientific  investigation,  and 
who  would  have  triumphed  gloriously  in  the 
fancied  superiority  of  their  “ common  sense,” 
if  no  definite  aud  categorical  answer  could 
have  been  given  to  this  sagacious  demand  of 
theirs,  in  reference,  as  they,  perhaps,  would 
facetiously  have  said,  to  Chlori-and-ter-formo- 
what-dye-call-it. 

There  are  several  methods  of  obtaining 
chloroform  ; the  best  is  that  of  distilling  a 
mixture  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  water,  and 
chloride  of  calcium.  Four  pounds  of  the  last- 
named  substance,  are  mingled,  in  a large  re- 
tort or  still,  with  twelve  pounds  of  water, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  spirit,  and  distilled  as 
long  as  a dense  liquid,  which  sinks  in  the 
water  that  it  comes  over  with,  is  produced. 
This  is  chloroform — in  the  rough.  It  is  recti- 
fied by  re-distillation  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  freed  from  moisture  by  diges- 
tion with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  acid.  Its  purity  is  in- 
dicated by  perfect  transparency  and  want  of 
colour.  The  admixture  of  water  would  give  it 
a milky  appearance  ; the  presence  of  chlorine, 
a yellowish  tint.  As  chlorine  is  a substance 
most  acrid  and  irritating  to  the  air-tubes,  and 
one  of  which  the  inhalation,  even  in  a small 
quantity,  would  be  fatal,  it  is,  of  course,  in  the 
highest  degree  essential  that  chloroform  should 
contain  no  vestige  of  it,  in  a free  or  uncom- 
bined state  ; that  is,  over  and  above  the  three 
proportionals  in  union  with,  and  neutralised 
by,  the  one  proportional  of  formyle. 

The  production  of  chloroform  by  the  pro- 
cess just  described,  is  the  result  of  a some- 
what complex  decomposition.  Sutfice  it  here 
to  state  that  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
chlorine,  which  constitute  that  substance,  exist 
in  the  spirit,  water,  aud  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  that  the  action  of  heat,  in  the  distillation  I 


of  the  mixture,  causes  those  elements  to  re- 
arrange themselves  in  the  shape  of  the 
terchloride  of  formyle. 

And  now,  the  chemist  having  placed  chloro- 
form in  the  surgeon’s  hands,  in  what  manner 
does  the  latter  proceed  to  employ  the  gift  ? 
Chloroform  is  most  conveniently  administered 
on  a sponge,  placed  in  a small  silver  or  plated 
vessel,  with  flexible  edges,  made  to  fit  accu- 
rately over  the  nose  and  mouth,  which  have 
been  first  anointed  with  a little  cold  cream. 
A small  quantity — say  one  or  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls— of  the  liquid  is  dropped  upon  the  sponge, 
and  the  instrument  is  adapted  to  the  face  of 
the  patient,  who  is  directed  to  breathe  gently 
and  quietly  into  and  out  of  it.  If  no  inhaler 
is  at  hand,  a hollow  sponge,  or  a handker- 
chief rolled  into  a cup-like  form,  will  suffice. 
In  a short  time  the  eyes  become  suffused, 
occasionally  a slight  struggling,  not  from 
pain,  but  from  a species  of  intoxication,  en- 
sues ; then  the  muscles  become  relaxed,  the 
breathing  sonorous,  and  total  insensibility 
and  unconsciousness  supervene.  Loss  of  con- 
sciousness, however,  does  not  invariably  ac- 
company cessation  of  bodily  feeling  ; insen- 
sibility to  pain  being  sometimes  caused,  the 
patient,  nevertheless,  remaining  aware  of  what 
is  going  on.  There  are  a few  cases  in  which 
mere  excitement  is  produced,  and  which  must 
be  considered  failures.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, both  consciousness,  sensibility,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  are  alike  sus- 
pended ; and  in  this  happy  state  of  oblivion, 
the  subject  of  an  operation  may  be  carved 
without  caring  about  it  more  than  if  he  were 
a leg  of  mutton  ; may  have  a limb  removed 
with  no  greater  inconvenience  than  he  would 
suffer  from  having  his  hair  cut.  Some  per- 
sons, under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  even 
during  the  most  terrible  stages  of  a capital 
operation,  fall  into  a state  of  sleep-waking  or 
somnambulism,  imagine  themselves  on  a visit, 
or  a journey,  and  actually  spend  in  an  agree- 
able dream  the  time  which  the  surgeon  is 
occupying  in  their  dismemberment.  The  de- 
light of  a sufferer  who,  after  weeks  and 
months  of  torture,  is  cast  into  a quiet  slumber, 
and  after  having  enjoyed  a pai-ticularly  plea- 
sant nap,  finds  that  he  has  left  his  misery 
behind  him  on  the  operating  table,  may  be 
imagined. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
chloroform  is  its  peculiarity  of  being  applied 
in  obstetric  practice;  for,  most  singularly, 
whilst,  when  so  employed,  it  fully  produces  its 
anaesthetic  effect  on  the  system ; it  does  not  at 
all  interfere  with  that  peculiar  muscular 
action  which  is  requisite  for  the  performance 
of  the  process  adverted  to.  The  question  of 
the  propriety  or  impropriety,  in  a medical 
sense,  of  its  general  administration  in  obstetric 
cases,  is  a professional  one,  which  cannot  be 
discussed  here ; it  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  the  fact  that  it  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  any  cases  of  the  kind,  must 
narrow  that  question  to  the  consideration  of 
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wliat  and  how  many  such  may  be  eligible  for 
recourse  to  it.  Against  its  use  in  that  de- 
partment of  medical  practice,  however,  objec- 
tions have  been  urged  with  which  it  certainly 
is  within  the  province  of  common  sense  and 
common  morality  to  deal.  The  prevention  of 
the  sufferings  attendant  on  parturition,  by 
ansesthetic  agents,  has  been  denounced  as 
“ unscriptural”  and  “irreligious an  attempt 
to  contravene  the  judgment  of  Providence  on 
the  mother  of  all  living.  This  objection  was 
not  started  by  the  prejudice  and  imbecility  of 
ordinary  fanaticism  ; it  was  gravely  advanced 
by  educated  and  even  by  scientific  persons; 
nay,  it  was  actually  put  forward  in  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,”  for 
July,  1847.  Dr.  Simpson  found  himself 
obliged  to  write  a pamphlet  in  reply  to  it ; 
and  he  certainly  most  fully  exposed  its  un- 
soundness and  absurdity.  For  this  demon- 
stration, a very  moderate  amount  of  argu- 
mentation is,  however,  sufficient.  The  severity 
which  has  inflicted  bodily  suffering  is  qualified 
by  the  mercy  which  has  granted  medicines 
and  remedies,  without  prescribing  any  limit 
to  their  employment,  whether  for  cure  or  for 
alleviation.  If  it  is  morally  wrong  to  use 
chloroform  in  obstetricy,  it  is  also  wrong  to 
give  a common  anodyne,  or  composing  draught : 
nay,  it  is  sinful  to  administer  any  kind  of 
medicine  whatever  to  any  sick  person  : sick- 
ness, alike  with  all  other  evils,  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  penalty  of  transgression. 
Compound  extract  of  colocynth  is  an  impiety 
at  this  rate,  and  black  draughts  are  irreligious. 
But,  apart  from  particulars,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  understanding  that  could  con- 
ceive the  evasion  of  a penalty  imposed  by 
Infinite  Power  and  Wisdom  1 The  Edinburgh 
mind,  at  any  rate,  is  not  that  which,  one 
would  suppose,  could  have  imagined  the  pos- 
sibility of  frustrating  a decree  of  Omnipotence 
and  Omniscience. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  description  of 
cases  in  which  the  powers  of  chloroform  are 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. The  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs  which  it  affects,  renders  it  eminently 
serviceable  in  reducing  dislocations.  A power- 
ful man,  some  such  a Hercules  as  one  of  those 
sturdy  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins, 
meets  with  an  accident  which  violently  dis- 
lodges the  head  of  the  shoulder-bone  or  the 
thigh-bone  from  its  socket.  This  accident,  if 
not  remedied,  would  deprive  him  of  the  means 
of  earning  his  bread.  The  bone  being  out  of 
its  place,  the  business  of  the  surgeon  is  to  pull 
it  in  again.  But  this  duty  is  more  easily 
prescribed  than  accomplished.  All  the  power- 
ful muscles  surrounding  the  joint,  contracting 
violently,  are  exerting  them  whole  force  to 
retain  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  unnatural 
position.  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  as  treated  by  old-fashioned 
surgery,  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  is 
effected  with  the  aid  of  pulleys,  by  slowly 


tiring  out  the  opposing  muscles,  till  at  last 
they  yield  from  very  fatigue,  and  allow  the 
bone  to  return  to  its  place.  But  this  is  not ' 
always  practicable,  and  it  has  not  unfrequently 
been  judged  necessary  by  surgeons  to  subdue 
the  muscular  action  by  bleeding,  and  the 
administration  of  remedies,  such  as  tartrate 
of  antimony,  which  produce  an  extreme  and 
overwhelming  prostration  of  the  vital  powers. 
Downright  intoxication,  even,  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  authors  for  this  purpose. 
By  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  the  required 
muscular  conditions  are  readily  obtained ; the 
patient  sinks  into  insensibility,  declaring  that 
he  feels  “ quite  jolly,”  and  the  pulleys  having 
been  previously  adjusted  to  the  limb,  the 
dislocation  is  reduced  without  force,  difficulty, 
or  pain. 

Still  more  striking  must  be  the  service  of 
chloroform  in  a case  wherein  the  object  is  a 
reduction  of  displaced  parts,  which,  if  not 
practicable  by  ordinary  means,  must  be 
effected  by  an  operation, — a step  to  which 
any  seriously  exhaustive  measures  are  very 
undesirable  preliminaries.  Chloroform,  more- 
over, affords  most  valuable  assistance  in  the 
performance  of  operations,  perhaps  of  a diffi- 
cult and  delicate  nature,  upon  infants,  whose 
acquiescence  in  the  surgeon’s  proceedings  is 
extremely  to  be  wished  for,  and  not  usually  to 
be  obtained.  To  say  nothing  of  the  real 
blessing  to  mothers,  and  all  humane  persons, 
involved  in  the  prevention  of  the  poor  little 
creature’s  suffering. 

Chloroform  has  also  been  administered  with 
advantage  in  cases  of  less  serious  interest, 
which  sometimes  occur  in  hospital  practice. 
A specimen  of  the  disorder  in  question  is  that 
of  Mr.  Simpcox,  related  by  Shakspeare,  in 
the  second  act  of  “ Henry  the  Sixth.”  In 
short,  the  cases  alluded  to  are  cases  of 
shamming.  A knave  desirous  of  hospital 
diet  and  accommodation,  and  hospital  leisure, 
presents  himself  with  a stiff  knee  or  elbow 
joint.  A little  chloroform  is  administered  for 
the  relief  of  this  affliction  ; and  the  rogue, 
having  been  reduced  to  a state  of  insensibility, 
awakes  with  his  limb  precisely  in  that  position 
in  which  he  protested  that  he  could  not  place 
it  by  any  means. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  the  benefit 
of  chloroform  has  been  extended  to  the  brute 
creation.  During  the  unconsciousness  it  pro- 
duces, a leopard  has  had  a leg  amputated. 
So  remarkably  savage  a species  of  beast, 
indeed,  has  it  charms  to  soothe,  that  even 
bears,  under  its  tranquillising  influence,  have 
been  relieved  of  cataract — couched,  if  the 
phrase  may  be  hazarded,  in  slumber. 

But  are  there  no  objections  to  the  use  of 
chloroform  deserving  of  serious  consideration  ? 
There  are,  indeed,  some  very  grave  objections 
to  its  use.  An  advanced  stage  of  pulmonary 
disease,  malformation  or  disease  of  the  heart, 
or  tendency  to  apoplexy,  would  be  objections 
of  this  nature  ; and  an  objection  which  com- 
prehends them  all,  would  be  the  employment 
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, of  this  agent  by  an  incompetent  person  ; that 
j is,  by  anybody  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  medical  science.  The  practical  value  of 
these  objections  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact,  that,  out  of  ten  thousand  cases  of  ope- 
ration in  which  it  was  employed  at  St.  Bar- 
i fchoiomew’s  Hospital,  not  one  death  took 
place  in  consequence  of  its  administration. 
Were  this  all  we  knew,  however,  the  question 
of  its  influence  on  the  ultimate  result  of  ope- 
j rations,  would  have  still  to  be  settled ; but 
, surgeons  do  not  appear  to  consider  that  it 
I acts  at  all  prejudicially  in  the  manner  here 
, indicated. 

I 1 1 It  is  alleged  that  the  whole  number  of 
i recorded  “ Deaths  from  Chloroform  ” does  not 
exceed  twenty.  In  some  of  these  no  medical 
; man  was  present ; in  others,  it  was  adminis- 
tered without  precaution,  and  in  excess ; in 
some,  again,  death  seems  to  have  been  owing 
to  other  causes.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  stupefaction  by  chloroform 
would  be  at  all  more  likely  to  be  followed  by 
fatal  2-esults,  than  casual  intoxication,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  habitual  drunkenness. 

’ The  other  objections  to  the  use  of  chloro- 
. form  are  such  as  were  raised  against  the 
' circulation  of  the  blood,  and  vaccination,  and, 

. possibly,  against  rhubarb  and  senna,  at  their 
i first  discovery.  They  partly  proceed  from  a 
lazy  dislike  to  learn  anything ; partly  from 
that  conservative  instinct,  which  in  some 
minds  supplies  the  place  of  intelligent  cir- 
cumspection as  a safeguard  against  the  dangers 
of  innovation. 

The  alleged  abuse  of  chloroform  for  criminal 
ends  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  a Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Offences 
has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Peers  by 
Lord  Campbell,  in  which  rather  prominent 
and  discreditable  mention  is  made  of  that 
anesthetic  fluid.  A well-written  pamphlet, 

! by  Dr.  John  Snow,  will  place  this  subject  in  a 
' rational  light  before  any  one  desirous  of 

I investigating  it.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  chloroform,  in  order  to  prove  effectual, 
requires  a voluntary  inhalation  of  some  length ; 
that  animals,  to  be  affected  by  it,  must  be  caused 
I to  breathe  it  by  main  force  ; and  that,  in  short, 
j it  is  no  more  easy  to  stupify  any  one  against 
I his  will  by  means  of  chloroform,  than  it  is  by 
I means  of  brandy-and- water.  There  can  be  little 
i doubt,  that  the  persons  who  represent  them- 
1 selves  to  have  been  robbed  under  its  influence 
I were  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
| anaesthesia,  which  was,  in  all  probability, 
traceable,  not  to  the  terchloride  of  formyle, 
but  to  a certain  combination  of  carbon, 

■ oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  termed  technically 
| hydrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle — otherwise  alcohol, 

' otherwise  ardent  spirit,  in  some  one  or  other 
' of  its  various  forms  and  combinations.  No 
doubt,  a rogue  may  employ  the  terchloride  of 
1 formyle  in  furtherance  of  his  base  designs ; 
but  it  must  be  with  that  concurrence  on  the 
part  of  his  victim  which  the  juvenile  bird- 
catcher  finds  necessary  in  the  application  of 
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the  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  to 
fowling  purposes. 

It  may  be  inquired,  in  what  manner  does 
chloroform  produce  its  extraordinary  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  ? The  chloride  of 
hydrocarbon,  the  nitrate  of  ethyle,  benzin, 
which  is  a bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  alde- 
hyde, bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  sulphuric 
ether  all  differ  from  it  more  or  less  ; the 
nitrous  oxide  or  protoxide  of  nitrogen, 
differs  from  it  entirely  in  chemical  composi- 
tion ; yet  they  agree  with  it  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  property  of  producing  insensi- 
bility to  pain.  Our  ignorance  on  this  subject 
is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  that  philosophers,  notwithstanding 
considerable  experience,  have  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a perfectly  satisfactory 
theory  of  ordinary  intoxication. 

The  discovery  of  chloroform  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  which  we  are  daily  receiving  of 
the  advantage  which  is  derived  from  the 
modern  method  of  applying  the  intellect  to 
the  investigation  of  natural  science,  instead  of 
abusing  it  in  visionary  speculations.  In  this 
discovery,  the  application  of  which  to  the  re- 
lief of  mortal  suffering  has  been  denounced 
by  superstition,  as  an  infringement  of  piety,  a 
truly  Christian  philosophy  should  surely  dis- 
cern a recompense  of  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
conducted  in  the  desire  and  affection  of  good  ; 
and  should  behold  an  earnest  of  similar  re- 
wards to  follow  upon  perseverance  in  the  same 
course  and  spirit.  Who  knows  to  what  extent 
the  revelation  of  Nature’s  secrets  may  pro- 
gressively increase  the  amount  of  human  com- 
fort and  happiness  1 — seeing  in  how  large  amea- 
sure  the  knowledge  of  chloroform  has  stilled 
the  shriek  of  agony  and  pain,  which  is  so  direful 
a discord  in  “ the  still  sad  music  of  humanity.” 


WORK  AWAY! 

Work  away  ! 

For  the  Master's  eye  is  on  us. 

Never  off  us,  still  upon  us, 

Night  and  day  ! 

Work  away  ! 

Keep  the  busy  fingers  plying, 

Keep  the  ceaseless  shuttles  flying  ; 

See  that  never  thread  he  wrong ; 

Let  not  clash  or  clatter  round  us, 

Sound  of  whirring  wheels,  confound  us ; 
Steady  hand  ! let  woof  be  strong 
And  firm,  that  has  to  last  so  long  ! 
Work  away  ! 

Keep  upon  the  anvil  ringing 
Stroke  of  hammer  ; on  the  gloom 
Set  ’twixt  oradle  and  ’twixt  tomb 
Shower  of  fiery  sparkles  flinging ; 

Keep  the  mighty  furnace  glowing ; 

Keep  the  red  ore  hissing,  flowing 
Swift  ■within  the  ready  mould ; 

See  that  each  one  than  the  old 
Still  be  fitter,  still  be  fairer 
For  the  servant's  use,  and  rarer 
For  the  master  to  behold  : 

Work  away ! 
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Work  away  ! 

For  the  Leader’s  eye  is  on  us. 

Never  off  us,  still  upon  us. 

Night  and  day  ! 

Wide  the  trackless  prairies  round  us. 
Dark  and  unsunned  woods  surround  us, 
Steep  and  savage  mountains  bound  us  ; 
Far  away 

Smile  the  soft  savannahs  green. 

Rivers  sweep  and  roll  between  : 

Work  away  ! 

Bring  your  axes,  woodmen  true  ; 

Smite  the  forest  till  the  blue 
Of  Heaven’s  sunny  eye  looks  through 
Every  wild  and  tangled  glade  ; 

Jungle  swamp  and  thicket  shade 
Give  to  day  ! 

O’er  the  torrents  fling  your  bridges. 
Pioneers  ! Upon  the  ridges 
Widen,  smoothe  the  rocky  stair — 

They  that  follow,  far  behind 
Coming  after  us,  wall  find 
Surer,  easier  footing  there  ; 

Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  with  hand. 
From  the  dawn  to  dusk  o’  day, 

- Work  away  ! 

Scouts  upon  the  mountain's  peak — 

Ye  that  see  the  Promised  Land, 

Hearten  us  ! for  ye  can  speak 
Of  the  country  ye  have  scanned. 

Far  away ! 

Work  away  ! 

For  the  Father’s  eye  is  on  us. 

Never  off  us,  still  upon  us. 

Night  and  Day  ! 

Work  and  Pray  ! 

Pray  ! and  Work  will  be  completer; 
Work  ! and  Prayer  will  be  the  sweeter; 
Love  ! and  Prayer  and  Work  the  fleeter 
Will  ascend  upon  their  way  ! 

Fear  not  lest  the  busy  finger 
Weave  a net  the  soul  to  stay  ; 

Give  her  wings — she  will  not  linger ; 
Soaring  to  the  source  of  day ; 

Cleaving  clouds  that  still  divide  us 
From  the  azure  depths  of  rest, 

She  will  come  again  ! beside  us, 

With  the  sunshine  on  her  breast. 

Sit,  and  sing  to  us,  while  quickest 
On  their  task  the  fingers  move, 

While  the  outward  din  wars  thickest. 
Songs  that  she  hath  learned  above. 

Live  in  Future  as  in  Present ; 

Work  for  both  while  yet  the  day 
Is  our  own  ! for  Lord  and  Peasant, 

Long  and  bright  as  summer’s  day, 
Cometh,  yet  more  sure,  more  pleasant, 
Cometh  soon  our  Holiday  ; 

Work  away  ! 

no  more  Epping  Forest  ? Is  that  old  metro- 
politan chase  to  vanish  as  a thing  of  no  more 
earthly  use,  and  to  become  only  a name  1 Are 
we  so  abundantly  provided  with  open,  free 
spaces  for  the  healthy  exercise  and  recreation 
of  our  enormously  increasing  London  popu- 
lation, that  we  can  afford  to  destroy  and  blot 
out  for  ever  this  noblest  of  all  our  parks 
about  the  capital  ? Are  we  casting  about  1 
how  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  our  ancestors ; 
for  which  they  themselves  paid  severely  by 
the  terrific  visitations  of  the  Plague,  and  by 
which  they  have  left  us  a dismal  heritage  of 
cholera  and  typhus  ? Are  we  purchasing  land 
at  large  cost,  and  pulling  down  houses  at  still 
greater  cost,  to  open  up  the  dense  and  death- 
producing  masses  of  wretched  tenements,  to 
furnish  breathing  places  to  our  metropolitan 
millions,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  Victoria 
Park  and  at  Battersea — and  are  we  actually 
contemplating,  at  the  very  same  time,  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  most  inestimable  expanse  of  open 
land  which  nature  and  circumstances  have  left 
us  ? A re  we  closing  all  our  city  burial-grounds, 
and  organising  a magnificent  scheme  for  pre- 
venting, in  future,  the  pestiferous  presence  of 
coi’pses  amongst  us ; and  are  we,  with  the 
same  hands,  about,  simultaneously,  to  close 
up  by  hedge  and  ditch,  and  all  the  obstructive 
influences  of  private  property,  the  only  spot 
of  any  extent,  where  our  pale  and  brick-and- 
mortar  haunted  population  can  catch  a glimpse 
of  real  nature,  and  wander  amid  woods  and 
heaths,  where  they  can  feel  themselves  really 
in  the  country  1 

For  ourselves,  putting  these  most  conflicting 
things  together,  we  could  scarcely  believe  our 
eyes  when  we  read  that  all  the  woods  are  to 
be  felled  the  very  next  autumn  and  winter, 
preparatory  to  the  process  of  enclosure.  We 
trust  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  who, 
like  us,  regard  the  destruction  of  these 
suburban  forests  as  one  of  the  severest  and 
most  irreparable  injuries  which  could  befall 
London.  Let  us  recollect  that,  once  done,  this 
thing  can  never  be  undone.  A forest,  with 
all  its  air  of  antiquity,  and  its  associations,  is 
not  the  growth  of  a day,  a year,  a century, 
but  of  thousands  of  years.  We  may  run  up 
piles  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  cover  scores  of 
square  miles  with  them,  but  we  cannot  thus 
run  up  noble  trees. 

We  have  no  species  of  architecture  by 
which  we  can  erect  oaks  and  beeches  at  will  j 
nor  spread  out  their  airy  branches  towards 
heaven,  clothe  their  giant  boles  with  the 
scars  of  a thousand  tempests,  and  the 
wrinkles  of  a thousand  years.  We  may 
weave  Kidderminster  carpets,  but  we  can* 
not  weave  a carpet  of  heather  and  mossv 
and  pour  over  it  those  delicate  scents,  the1 
secret  of  which  mother  Nature  has  reserved 
in  her  own  keeping,  to  cheer  the  souls  and 
invigorate  the  nerves  of  those  who  love  her 
We  may  manufacture  gas,  and  send  it  through 
all  the  wondrous  hidden  veins  of  this  huge] 
Babel ; but  the  free  elastic  air  which  sweeps 

EPPING  FOREST. 

There  are  few  things  which,  for  a long 
time,  have  come  upon  us  with  a more  unplea- 
sant surprise  than  the  announcement,  in  Par- 
liament, by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a bill, 
this  Session,  for  the  enclosure  of  Epping  and 
Hainault  Forests.  Is  there,  then,  really  to  be 

